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shout of triumph ? Laughing consists in quickly-repeated ejaculations, it is a 
heightening of man's activity in expressing his sentiments, a rapid breathing ac- 
companied with vocal sounds, the very reverse to moaning which is a depression of 
the same condition. Moaning retards breathing and interferes generally with the 
respiratory organs. While it is true that smiling precedes laughing in the baby, 
we can see in a smile only the indication of a laugh, a kind of sublimated or spiri- 
tualised cachination. Tickling as a provocative of laughter is decidedly of a sen- 
suous nature, indicating as it were the good-natured submission of the conquered 
one by the successful aggressor, both in combat and in love. This becomes ap- 
parent from many of the instances that Professor Sully adduces, especially also 
when a lady on referring to her childhood and speaking of the enjoyment of " this 
distinctly agreeable sensation of tickling," remarked that there was in it "a vague 
suspicion that the pastime was not quite proper." He further calls attention to the 
fact that is not unusual " of a child's refusal to be tickled by a stranger, " and ' ' tick- 
ling a child unexpectedly and from an unseen quarter will not provoke laughter." 

While we do not agree with Professor Sully's theory of laughter, we confess 
that the perusal of his book was a genuine pleasure and the details of his discus- 
sion are both instructive and entertaining. p. c. 

Why the Mind has a Body. By C. A. Strong-, Professor of Psychology in Co- 
lumbia University. New York : The Macmillan Co. ; London : Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. 1903. Pages, x, 355. 
Geisi und KSrper, Seele ond Leib. Von Ludruig Busse, Professor der Philo- 
sophic an der Universitat Konigsberg. Leipzig : Verlag der DUrr'schen 
Buchhandlung. 1903. Pages, iv, 488. Preis, M. 8.50. 
The title of Prof. C. A. Strong's book is somewhat misleading, for it seems to 
indicate that the author follows some Oriental doctrine of pure spirituality called 
'mind," which is materialised or incarnated by assuming the bodily form of flesh 
and blood. Mr. Strong is no Vedantist, nor a believer in Mahatmans, but professor 
of psychology in Columbia University, and the work before us is a purely scientific 
investigation of the main problem of psychophysics, the relation between the states 
of consciousness and the functions of the brain. 

Professor Strong says : ' ' There are thus three distinct theories as to causal 
relations between mind and body : interactionism, asserting that the causal influ- 
ence runs in both directions, — in sensation from the body to the mind, in volition 
from the mind to the body ; automatism, maintaining that it runs in one direction 
only, — always from the body to the mind; and parallelism, denying all causal in- 
fluence and holding the relation to be of a different nature." He adds: "From 
causal theories we must distinguish sharply the 'double aspect theory,' with its 
assertion of one reality manifesting itself under two diverse forms." This last 
theory presupposes the theory of panpsychism and apparently appeals to the author 
as best of all. Says he in the Preface : ' ' That the panpsychist explanation is 
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clear to the bottom and altogether free from difficulties, I should be the last to pre- 
tend. But it rests on sound metaphysical principles ; it enables us, as no other 
hypothesis does, to construe the facts ; and its difficulties are of the nature of ob- 
scurities, not of contradictions It enables us to settle the controversy between 

the interactionists and the parallelists in a way satisfactory to both parties." 

The correlation between mental and cerebral functions is stated to be com- 
plete. ' ' If there are mental functions which coffee does not stimulate or alcohol 
benumb, which remain unaffected by fasting and insomnia, they may be admitted 
to be without physical correlate. But since it is precisely the highest functions 
which these influences affect, this proves that what is higher, instead of being 
without correlate, is simply correlated with more refined mechanism. Indeed, if 
these functions were without physical correlate, why should they be brought to a 
standstill by the administration of chloroform ? Why should not a person under 
chloroform still continue to judge, to feel pleasure and pain, and to attend ? If, 
on the other hand, chloroform abolishes not merely sensations and images but the 
' higher ' states as well, does not this prove that all states without exception are 
physically conditioned ? " 

Prof. Strong will find that he is not just toward the founders of the theory of 
parallelism, for closely considered, it is identical with the double aspect theory. 
We only call his attention to Fechner's well-known simile in which the two series 
of mental and bodily functions are compared to the inside and outside curvature of 
a curve. 

As to the several meanings in which the term soul is used, Professor Strong 
says: 

"The metaphysical entity called a 'Soul' must not be confused with the 
' soul ' to which poets and religious teachers refer, nor yet with the ' soul ' of em- 
pirical psychology and ordinary speech. If we understand by the word, as the 
Germans do, simply the mind or consciousness however construed, the soul in this 
sense is a fact, not the doubtful object of a theory. The soul, again, which is 
a man's most precious possession and whose loss is not to be outweighed by gain 
of the whole world, is not a man's mental substance but his better self. Even the 
soul as the subject of immortality is rather a man's consciousness than the mind- 
atom whose natural indestructibility is supposed to guarantee its continuance. 
Damnation of the mind-atom without damnation of the consciousness would be a 
very painless form of retribution, while eternity of the consciousness without etern- 
ity of the mind-atom should satisfy the most self-conservative. 

" If theologians nevertheless cling to a Soul, it is partly because they deem it 
necessary to responsibility. . . . 

' ' Again, the Soul is needed as a storehouse for the memories and ideas when 
not actually in consciousness. . . . 

' ' Finally, to the eye of psychological analysis the thoughts and feelings may 
appear a bundle, and the mind to share in the mutability and transitoriness of its 
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states till these are given in charge of an underlying entity. Thus arises the theory 
that consciousness is a mere stream of phenomena ; an activity, not an existence ; 
the manifestation or efflux of a Soul." 

In the present book our author is "solely concerned to disprove suppositious 
entities or principles, and thereby vindicate reality for consciousness itself. But," 
adds our author, " as I have discussed the matter negatively, I may be permitted 
to say a word about the positive side of the question. . . . 

"The alternative is not either to identify the Ego with objects of conscious- 
ness or to make it unknowable, but there is a third intermediate course : to make 
it experienced but not known. The key to the puzzle lies in the distinction be- 
tween knowledge and experience. The Ego is the fresh experience as it comes, 
before we have had time to turn round upon it cognitively, and while we — that is, 
it — are engaged in cognising other things. Hence, on the one hand, the eternal 
behind-handedness of cognition, and, on the other, the possibility at the next mo- 
ment of knowing this knower in memory. This is the solution of the puzzle about 
the Ego, and no other solution is thinkable." 

The gap between the thinking subject and objective reality (he calls the latter 
things-in-themselves 1 ) makes Professor Strong pause, but he bridges it, not by 
proofs, but by arguments ad hominem. He says: "Material objects, being im- 
mediately intuited, therefore exist as mental states. If there are realities outside 
the mind, they can be known only through the medium of our mental states, that 
is, representatively. Phenomenalism, or the denial of such realities, is a perfectly 
logical theory of perception ; the fact that it makes objects cease to exist when we 
cease to perceive them being no valid argument agains it. But it gives us a muti- 
lated and incoherent conception of the universe, and it leads logically to solipsism. 
To restore unity to the world, to fill out the causal order, to explain the evolution 
of minds, we must assume things-in-themselves." 

Professor Strong offers the following theory as plausible : ' ' Consciousness 
may itself be the reality that appears as the brain-process. This hypothesis would 
admit consciousness to a place in the causal order and guarantee its efficiency as 
surely as the other." Yet it "alone explains the connection of mind and body and 
the origin of mind. This hypothesis alone, by conceiving the relation between 
consciousness and other things-in-themselves as the counterpart of that between 
the brain-process and the rest of the physical world, admits consciousness to a 
place in the causal order without making it a form of energy. This hypothesis 
alone, by making the physical world disappear, so to speak, in the individual 
minds, offers us a monism of stuff as well as of form." 

Our author is never dogmatic and so purposely uses the word "may." He 
finds difficulties in his solution which, though not insuperable, " may be sufficiently 

1 We doubt the propriety of using the term " things-in-themselves " in the sense 
of objective reality. But the author's meaning is clear, and that is sufficient. 
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serious to prevent impartial readers from accepting the theory." To deal with the 
psychological problem properly, " it would be necessary to take, one after another, 
such forms of consciousness as memory, discrimination, perception, will, to ana- 
lyse it, and to ask wherein its unity consists. All the difficulty is on the score of 
the unity." 

Professor Busse treats the same subject but from a different standpoint, per- 
haps more ponderously and more thoroughly, after the fashion of a German pro- 
fessor. There is less hesitation in his methods, and he is very vigorous in his refu- 
tation and condemnation of adverse opinions. 

Professor Busse compares the contents of his book to a menu, and offers as an 
entre* the refutation of materialism. 

Having reviewed in the introduction all possible standpoints : the materialistic- 
idealistic spiritualism, dualism, and parallelistic monism, he takes up with special 
delight the task of utterly overthrowing materialism. 

There are three types of materialism in psychology : (1) The psychical is re- 
garded as matter, or as a state or property of matter ; (2) The psychical is regarded 
as a product of bodily functions ; and (3) it is regarded as an accompaniment of 
physical conditions. Materialists, however, are not so clear in their distinctions 
as is our author. The three types are as a rule fused, and they themselves do not 
clearly know to which theory they owe allegiance. The refutation of materialism 
is done with a firm hand. Professor Busse asks us to consider what matter really 
is, and the answer is crushing. Matter is simply the contents of consciousness; it 
is nothing but a phenomenon given in consciousness. Accordingly, it presupposes 
consciousness. Ergo, consciousness cannot be either matter itself or the product 
of matter. In the same way, all other forms of materialism are successfully over- 
come. The psychical and the physical are so heterogeneous that consciousness 
cannot be a function or a product of matter. Their heterogeneity excludes any 
relation of cause and effect. If, however, the materialist regards consciousness as 
an accompaniment, he is no longer a materialist, but trespasses on the ground of 
the theory next to be considered, viz., the doctrine of parallelism. Obviously, the 
materialistic aberration is the most curious of all, for, says Lotze, ' ' Nothing can 
be stranger for spirit than to doubt its own being, or to regard itself as the product 
of some external nature of which we know only second-hand." 

Having digested the entri, we have now served the more substantial food of 
the menu, a discussion of the theory of parallelism. Their representatives are 
antagonists deemed more worthy of our author's steel. There is an empiric and a 
metaphysic parallelism, but neither of them can stand the close scrutiny of Profes- 
sor Busse's critique. There is further a partial and a universal parallelism, a ma- 
terialistic, a realistic-monistic, and a dualistic parallelism. Our author grants that 
the theory of parallelism possesses some advantages. It promises to satisfy the 
demands of the materialistic explanation of nature, and it remains in accord with 
principles that regard the whole nature as one consistent system of causation, sub- 
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ject to the law of the conservation of matter and energy. But in spite of it, the 
theory of parallelism is untenable ; it is practically neo-Spinozism. In spite of the 
attempt to become monistic, it is practically a concealed dualism, or at least a com- 
bination of monism with dualism. Accordingly, it is inconsistent, and must be re- 
jected. The idealistic-monistic theory of parallelism is superior ; yet even in this 
higher form it cannot satisfy the demands of the critic, for in spite of its several 
advantages a psychical remainder is left to which we cannot assign a physical 
counterpart. This, of course, contradicts the demand of a thorough parallelism of 
the two series, and necessitates a new solution which he finds in his own doctrine, 
called Wechseluiirkungstheorie, which means the theory of a reciprocal causal 
relation between spirit and matter. 

This theory of a reciprocal causal relation satisfies all demands, and here Pro- 
fessor Busse rests his case. It is a return to the old position commonly regarded 
as surrendered long ago ; but it is more natural and is not open to the criticism of 
artificiality, which is the fault of the theory of parallelism. 

For a detailed justification of Professor Busse's theory in contrast to the many 
and various representatives of the parallelistic theory, we must refer our readers 
to the author's own explanations (pages 380-474). It ought to be regarded as the 
most important part of the entire volume, but it would lead us too far here to offer 
an exposition of his arguments. We can only say that our author weighs all ob- 
jections in the balances of probability and none of them is deemed weighty enough 
to be regarded serious. Accordingly it is admitted as the only acceptable theory. 

We have now only to turn to the desert of our menu, which consists of the 
Weltbild, or the entire world-picture, from which the Wechseluiirkungstheorie 
has been sliced off. The physical world appears to be left to its own laws. It 
need not be interfered with. " Only when the development of a group of cells 
assumes definite forms, the psychic element appears ; it does not come as a prop- 
erty or a product of matter or the forces of matter, nor as a summation or inter- 
pretation of atoms, nor as their inner aspect ; it comes as something quite new ; it 
is conditioned by the formation of this world of bodies, but it cannot be explained 
from it. For a physico-empiric consideration, it originates from nothing. . . .That 
may be called a miracle, but one should consider, as says Stumpf, "that a miracle 
regularly repeated under definite conditions ceases to be a miracle and belongs to 
the category of natural laws." Whenever and wherever the conditions for the ap- 
pearance of a higher psychic nature are given, there it appears, not as the product 
of a pre-existent spiritual stuff, nor by transformation or evolution, but by being 
added to it as something new demanded by the meaning of the whole, and as the 
fulfilment of definite conditions of spiritual existence." This is taken to prove that 
man has not risen from the anthropoid apes, but is an independent creation that 
appears in this world as something new. All new formations are qualitatively and 
specifically differentiated ; nor can the human spirit, being spontaneity, be resolved 
into a psychic mechanism. A mental mechanism exists, but it is only one feature 
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of our spirit ; man's mental mechanism is a tool, of which his spirit makes use as a 
means to an end. 

In Professor Busse's world-picture, which he calls the idealistic-spiritualistic 
world-conception, the corporeal world disappears as such and becomes mere phe- 
nomenon ; it is replaced by something spiritual. Here begins the province of the 
idealistic-spiritualistic metaphysics, and Professor Busse leaves the question open 
whether its problems will find their best solution in a monadological or in objective- 
idealistic metaphysics. Either has its advantages, and the two agree in all the 
main points, especially in this, that on their premises we can plainly understand 
how spirit exercises its effects on body, and vice versa how the body reacts upon 
the spirit. This is the most significant result of Professor Busse's painstaking in- 
vestigation. — a — 

Pure Sociology. A Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous Development of 
Society. By Lester F. Ward. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1903. 
Pages, xii, 607. Price, $4.00. 

Dr. Ward's Pure Sociology offers students of this science the first real "sys- 
tem " in any comprehensive sense, that has yet been written. Sociology, the author 
notes, is still in the analytic stage. The majority of students are still concerned 
with special inquiries, which taken singly lack perspective, and taken together lack 
a common basis of valuation or purpose. Pure Sociology does effective service in 
giving to this field a much needed synthetic scheme of social data. Beyond this, 
the work is a theory of social life, creative and convincing, such as could only have 
been conceived by a man of great genius and originality. 

The author's point of view is strictly evolutionary. On the basis of an histor- 
ical scrutiny of the course of events, he reaches a theory of the social order as ex- 
emplified in the civilised countries of to-day. He makes the subject-matter of so- 
ciology "Human Achievement," and sets out with a search for those remoter roots 
of life from which our complex social processes have grown. He finds the prin- 
ciples which underlie social phenomena the same in essence as those in organic, or 
even in inorganic, nature. Psychic phenomena are as determinate and predictable 
as chemical phenomena, when once their nature and relations are known. Hence 
sociology is a true science, capable of exact treatment ; but a scientifically com- 
petent knowledge of present-day facts and observances requires a broad sweep 
back into the sciences from which it is derived. 

Dr. Ward's large information in these underlying domains, and his capacity 
for co-ordination of data, is well seen in the section on "Genesis" — the "Origin 
and Spontaneous Development of Society." Broad principles are enunciated, such 
as to contribute substantially to the theory of evolution at large, at the same time 
that they suggest a monistic explanation of social facts. Among these laws that 
are to be placed to the credit of Dr. Ward is the theory of ' ' Sympodial Develop- 
ment, " which conceives the sequence of evolution as a " sympodial " growth, rather 



